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temperature and rainfall; and two maps showing principal products — • 
the first agricultural and the second mineral. The first of the two lat- 
ter would have been more convenient to use had the various products 
been represented by numbers instead of by an attempted pictorial 
representation of the product. The second uses chemical symbols in 
part and pictorial representation in part. The last of this series of 
special maps is one showing language areas. 

The 29 maps corresponding to the key map show the Hispanic terri- 
tory in detail, and it is claimed in the introduction that they "consti- 
tute a new and comprehensive map of Latin America, containing 
geographical data hitherto unpublished". These maps are printed in 
good colors and are easy of consultation. The necessity of following 
the key map prevents the portrayal in a number of instances of the 
whole of a given country on one sheet, but this is not a serious draw- 
back. The addition of legends to the various maps would have been 
useful. The maps are followed by a geographical index (pp. 181-196) 
which enhances the value of the volume. 

The Atlas should have a wide use among all classes interested in 
Hispanic America. It should be noted that the form "Hispanic" 
would have been better than "Latin". Portions of the text, which is 
generally of excellent appearance, show careless presswork, which it is 
hoped will be avoided in a second issue of this work. 

James Alexander Robertson. 

The Mythology of All Races: Latin-American. By Hartley Burr 
Alexander. (Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1920. Pp. xiii, 
424. $6.00.) 

This work forms volume XL of the important series which the Mar- 
shall Jones Company has been publishing for some years. Like the 
other volumes of the set, this is a beautiful piece of book-making, a 
great credit to both the author and the publisher. Mr. A. Marshall 
Jones, head of the house which issues the "Mythology", is a man who 
is willing to undergo much anxiety and to make many efforts for the 
achievement of an ideal, and the excellence and value of his series well 
merits all his endeavors. 

Professor Alexander presents in his volume on Hispanic American 
mythology a scholarly review of all the myths of the aboriginal peoples 
of America south of the Rio Grande. As he himself points out in the 
first sentence of his Introduction, "There is an element of obvious in- 
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congruity in the use of the term ' Latin American ' to designate the native 
Indian myths of Mexico and of Central and South America". But 
Alexander justifies his use of that term by pointing out that there is 
no other geographical term which embraces the vast region of which he 
treats. One would suggest "Hispanic American" were it not for the 
fact that it would be equally incongruous. 

The first chapter summarizes Antillean mythology. This is well 
done, but the material itself is naturally not so fascinating as that which 
refers to the more highly developed peoples. 

Chapter two gives the best panoramic view of the remarkably com- 
plex pantheon of ancient Mexico, with all the fables pertaining to it 
known to the present writer. The great gods of the Aztecs, Huitzilo- 
pochth, Tezcatlipoca, Quetzalcoatl, Tlaloc, and Chalchiuhtlicue, are 
all presented in such a way that one can grasp the whole spiritual 
significance of the Aztec civilization. Horror and gory rites are its 
chief attributes. Quetzalcoatl, "the Green-Feather Snake" alone is a 
sympathetic personality. As he was said to have been an aged white 
man with a long beard, the priests sought to identify him with St. 
Thomas, the Apostle. 'Later, the priests also claimed to find traces of 
the apostolic voyager in many other parts of Hispanic America. Quet- 
zalcoatl was said by the ancient Mexicans to have been a good ruler of 
the pre-Aztec city of Tollan. He taught the people many of the arts 
of life and showed them how to perform many rites. His name asso- 
ciates him with the plumed serpent who so often in many American 
regions was symbolic of celestial god-hood. He was far less sanguinary 
than most of the other Aztec gods, and he was, besides, a penance- 
imposing deity. 

Plentiful material is provided in the third chapter for forming an 
idea of other points regarding Mexican beliefs. Cosmogony, calendar, 
legendaiy history, migration myths and surviving paganism are all 
ably dealt with. The last point has a sociological aspect which will 
interest Manuel Gamio and other Mexican sociologists who are study- 
ing racial problems in that countiy. 

Chapter four discusses the mythology of Yucatan with equal thor- 
oughness. The account of Kukulean, the Maya counterpart of Quet- 
zalcoatl, is especially good. Suggestive data regarding the cultural 
connections between the Mexicans and the Mayas of Yucatan are also 
provided. It is likewise made clear that the Mayas were noticeably 
less bloody and horrible than the Aztecs. 
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The most important part of the fifth chapter, whieli treats of Central 
American mythology, is that which describes the Popol Vuh. Brinton 
called this body of myths the American Rig- Veda, and that well 
describes it. The four parts of the Popol Vuh embody all the lore 
of the Quiche and Cakchiquel, describing in sonorous language the 
doings of gods, men, and the elements. 

Chapter six, describing the myths of the Andean North (Colombia 
and Ecuador) is as good as it could have been in 1916. The fact that 
the book was completed in November of that year here tells against it. 
Alexander blindly follows the history of Juan de Velasco, and conse- 
quently reproduces that Jesuit's historical faults with regard to the 
pre-conquest peoples of Ecuador. The frailty of Velasco's history was 
revealed by Jacinto Jij6n y Caamano. Indeed, the recent work of 
Jijon, Larrea, von Buchwald, Uhle, and others of the Quito group of 
historians seems to be unknown to Professor Alexander. This is a pity. 

The seventh chapter, "The Andean South", describes the mythology 
of the vast area ruled by the Inca of Cuzco. The several geographical, 
cultural, and intellectual groupings of religions and myths are clearly 
traced. But here, as in the preceding chapter. Professor Alexander has 
failed to keep up with the latest events in Andean archaeology. He 
could hardly be expected to know about Julio C. Tello's wonderful work 
at Chavin and other parts of Ancachs Department in Peru during 1918 
and 1919, but he ought to have been able to find my own recent chrono- 
logical material which is far better than that of mine which he does 
use, and he fails to refer to two or three important things by Uhle. 
Neither is the work of Baron Erland Nordenskiold used. This is in 
very large measure compensated for, however, by the extreme skill 
with which all the different sorts of cults are criticized. If any adverse 
comment can be made, it is that Alexander has not pointed out ex- 
plicitly enough the fact that the Viracocha-cult is both older and loftier 
than that of the Sun. But this is counterbalanced by the value of the 
author's contribution to our knowledge of the smybolism of the figures 
found on objects of the pre-Inca Tiahuanaco civilization. 

The following three chapters discuss the myths of the lower-cultured 
regions of South America. 

Enough has been said to show that this is an admirably prepared 
work of the first importance for all students of the ancient cultures of 
this hemisphere. As a few bibliographical short-comings have been 
noted, it is only fair to state that the bibliographical material is on the 
whole good. One other point is that such bi-partite names as Villa- 
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gatierre Sotomayor, Vargas Machuca, Lafone Quevedo, Ruiz de Men- 
toya, Vicuna Cifuentes, etc., are correctly listed under the first part 
of the name. This encourages one to hope that perhaps the North 
American public is beginning to learn that a man named Juan Fulano 
y Sotano is called either Senor Fulano y Sotano or Senor Fulano, and 
that to call him Seiior Sotano is to imply that his mother was not 
married. 

A word should be said about the illustrations of this book. They 
are beautifully made. In most cases they really illustrate. Of the 
forty-two plates three or four, notably Plate XXIX, are far from being 
novel. The plate referred to is borrowed (with due acknowledgments) 
from Joyce. It never was a very good illustration, and it has now been 
going the rounds for some years. Had Alexander searched in our 
museums he could have found some un-reproduced vase-paintings of 
boats which would have been more interesting. It is too bad that he 
has not seen the work of Horacio H. Urteaga, regarding pre-Columbian 
navigation in Peru. But here, again, there is ample compensation. 
Plate XXXIII, an exquisitely colored plate, represents an unpublished 
design on one of the important Nasca fabrics in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

In short, this is a book with a few faults, none of them serious, and 
many good qualities. Of the latter, completeness of treatment, con- 
ciseness, and good documentation are the most noticeable. It is a 
book which is quite indispensable to all who deal with pre-Columbian 
America. 

Philip Ainsworth Means. 

The Life and Times of Henry Gassaway Davis, 1823-1916. By Charles 
M. Pepper. (New York: The Century Co., 1920. Pp. xi, 318. 

$4.00.) 

Mr. Pepper has produced an excellent biography of Mr. Davis, the 
West Virginian Senator and builder of railroads. The narrative is 
told simply with no artificial embellishing to give it that smart tone 
that is so characteristic of much of the present-day writing. Mr. 
Pepper is concerned chiefly in presenting various facts to his public, 
and this he has done in an interesting manner. 

The only parts of the work that concern this Review are those 
portions showing the connection of Mr. Davis with Hispanic America. 
Consequently, mention will be made here only of the seventh and 



